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GRADUATION 


DAYS 


EarLy June is crowded with graduation festivi- 
ties. Perhaps you have a party planned for your 
students. Try these suggestions for the occasion. 


Serve Kaffee Hag Coffee —the coffee that all 
can drink without danger of sleeplessness. Proper 
rest is so important during these hectic holidays. 
Kaffee Hag Coffee is nothing but the purest, 
finest coffee with 97% of the tasteless drug 
caffeine and the indigestible wax removed. 


Everybody will enjoy its delicious flavor. 


And here’s a novel recipe for the evening — 
Rice Krispies Honey-Crisp Cookies. It is given 
below. Rice Krispies, because of their nut-like 
flavor and distinctive crispness, are delicious in 
many recipes. They may often take the place 
of nutmeats. Use them in candies, macaroons, 
desserts. Garnish salads. Sprinkle over ice 
cream for a “nut” sundae. Have us send you 
other recipes and menu suggestions. Home 
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You are cordially invited to visit the Kellogg Booth at the American Home Economics Convention. 
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Economics Department, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


Honey-Crisp Cookies 


Y, teaspoon salt 

Y, teaspoon soda 

Y, cup nutmeats (black 
walnuts are delicious) 


4 cup shortening 

\, cup honey 

2 eggs 

Y, cup sour cream 

14 cups flour 1, cup chopped dates 

1 teaspoon baking powder 1 cup Rice Krispies 
Nutmeg or vanilla flavoring 


Cream shortening and honey. Add well-beaten eggs and sour 
cream. Sift the flour with baking powder, salt, soda, and add 
to first mixture. Stir in dates, nuts and Rice Krispies. Add 
flavoring. Drop with dessert spoon on buttered pan and bake 
in moderate oven, Yield: two dozen cookies, 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


Vacations 


June Brides 


Tuis is the month when summer vacation plans are usually completed. Whatever 
you have decided upon as the type of vacation you can have, see to it that you get the most from it in the 
way of re-creation. Vacation ideas vary so, and holidays can be made or spoiled by such little things, 
that we urge each one to choose the kind of a vacation that suits his own particular needs. Time and 
money spent in doing something that does not especially appeal to you, but that someone else has per- 
suaded you is the thing to do, is a poor investment. This year probably fewer people will be traveling, 
though for those who can do so, now is the time to get fine “travel bargains” in the way of reduced 
rates on trips and the drop in prices at home and abroad. A vacation can, however, be a surpris- 
ingly successful one even if one travels no further than within the limits of the home town. Take the 
time to look around with an open eye for interesting bits of historical lore, for information on the be- 
ginning and the development of your community; join in community activities and learn to know your 
neighbors better. Perhaps it will be possible to devote a little time to directing reading clubs made 
up of a group of your students, or to developing and supervising a playground for small children, aided 
by a few of your older and more responsible students. A vacation takes surprising turns sometimes, and 
this year we feel that many opportunities will arise for those who are awake to them. 


How much do you know about the customs of other lands in regard to courtship 
and marriage? Whether you are a prospective June bride or not, it seems that some knowledge along 
these lines should be of interest to classes studying family relationships and racial customs. Since June 
is the month devoted to brides as well as vacations, we feel sure you will enjoy reading what Dorothy 
Spicer has to say in “All the World Loves a Lover.” 


Nutrition in the Public Tuts vital subject was the theme for discussion at one of the sessions of the 


Schools 


February meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, N.E.A., in 
Washington, D. C. On pages 191-194, you will find some of the papers given at that time, and we 
strongly recommend that you give them a careful reading. 

One of the articles published -in our SCHOOL LUNCH department this month deals with this same 
subject and describes an experiment carried out in a junior high school in Akron, Ohio, to further the 
selection of good food and the development of right food habits in jun‘or high school students. Read 
the account writte:i by Lucile Davison on page 202. 


. . 
Synthetic Fabrics Tue care and maintenance of synthetic fabrics is a problem that confronts many 


a home economics teacher of clothing or laundry methods. The wide use attained by the various 
chemical yarn fabrics for clothing and household use, such as curtains, draperies, cushions, upholstery 
material, etc., means that there should be an understanding of how to properly care for them. Mr. 
Edward Coughlin, a research chemist for the’ National Association of Dyers and Cleaners has wr'tten 
an article for us this month which will provide much useful information on the subject. 


Home Economics in Tue annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Atlanta, 


Atlanta 


Georgia, June 20-25, will attract many home economics teachers and supervisors to that delightful city, 
and many of them will want to know something about the home economics courses taught in the public 
schools there. The article on page 199 is written by the two supervisors of Home Economics in At- 
lanta, Leila Bunce, of Fulton County High Schools, and Cora Lee Cone, Atlanta High Schools. If 
you are going to Atlanta you will enjoy reading about this before you go; if you are not, you will 
enjcy reading it just the same in order to keep up with the others. 


Summer Addresses lr you wish your summer numbers of Practical Home Economics sent to a sum- 


A Surprise 


mer address, or if you are changing your address in September, be sure to let us know. The post office 
department is not a mind reader, nor is our circulation department equipped with occult powers in re- 
gard to changing addresses. Every year a great many copies are returned or lost in the mail because 
subscribers have neglected to notify of change of address. Do it today if necessary. It takes at least 
a month for a change to become effective, so if you want your July copy to reach you promptly notify 
us immediately. 


We have planned a surprise number for August—don’t miss it. 
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Home Maintenance 
Of Synthetic Fabrics 


PMOST in the mind of the pur- 

chaser of a new garment is the 

desire to preserve it, for as great 
a period of time as possible, in its 
original exquisite freshness and beauty. 
An infinite amount of care and skill-is 
required for the production of the luxuri- 
ous finish which our modern fabrics 
possess and only insofar as we apply an 
equal amount of care and skill in the 
maintenance of these garments will their 
beauty and serviceability be retained to 
the utmost while they are in use. 

Exact figures on the relative volumes 
of silk and synthetic fabrics now sold 
on the market are not available but it is 
a well known fact that the consumption 
of synthetic fabrics is far in excess of 
that of silk. Synthetic fabrics are very 
popular in the underwear, garment, and 
drapery fields, consequently, a knowledge 
of the home maintenance of these fabrics 
is of vital importance to the consumer. 


The Washing of Fine Fabrics 


Certain garments are by their nature 
unsuitable for washing. These garments 
include evening gowns, many types of 
crepes, pleated garments, and ruffled gar- 
ments. While some of the above types 
of garments may wash very readily the 
subsequent ironing operations are ex- 
tremely difficult because of the excessive 
wrinkles produced in washing or the lack 
of proper equipment in the home to 
stretch the garments to their proper di- 
mensions if shrinkage has occurred in 
washing, 

Many garments containing synthetic 
yarns are sold as washable, and are readi- 
ly handled in the home provided a few 
simple recommendations are observed. 
These garments include washable summer 
frocks or sport dresses, as well as most 


By 
Edward Coughlin 


types of lingerie. Lukewarm water and a 
mild soap or soap flakes are recommended 
for the washing. The fabrics should be 
worked between the hands in such a man- 
ner as to produce a pumping action, so 
that the water and suds are forced 
through all parts of the fabric. Thorough 
rinsing in warm water is, of course, neces- 
sary to remove‘all traces of soap, which 
if left in the garment might cause streaks 
or odors. The washed garment is best 
dried by rolling in a turkish towel for 
a few minutes in order to remove the 
excess water, after which the garments 
should be hung up to dry. Allow the 
garment to hang until it is but slightly 
damp, in which condition it is most suit- 
able for ironing. 
Ironing Fine Fabrics 

The temperature of iron which is used 
in the finishing of synthetic fabrics is of 
considerable importance. It is a_ well 
known fact that the temperature of iron 
which is correct for one type of fabric 
is not necessarily correct for a different 
type of fabric. 

Within the past year or two many man- 
ufacturers of irons have produced auto- 
matically controlled electric irons which 
maintain a constant temperature at any 
given setting. As an example of the vary- 
ing temperatures which are suggested for 
finishing the different types of fabrics 
it is of interest to note that the dial 
scale of these latest types of irons is 
divided up into sections upon which are 
printed the name of the fabrics to be 
ironed. The first setting is marked low, 
the second, synthetic fabrics, the third 


silk, the fourth wool, the fifth cotton and 
the sixth linen, 

It is obvious from this scale that syn- 
thetic fabrics should be ironed at a tem- 
perature than that recommended 
for most any other type of fabric. Conse- 
quently, the operator who does not have 
the benefit of such an automatic 
should make sure that the iron tempera- 
ture used in her work is not too high. 


lower 


iron 


In practice many housewives are al- 
most uncanny in their ability to test the 
proper degree of temperature by observ- 
ing the sizzling reaction of the iron when 
moisture is applied. In addition to this 
test, however, it is recommended that the 
iron’s temperature be gauged by touching 
the iron lightly to the hem of the gar- 
ment before the iron is applied with full 
pressure on the main part of the garment. 
This simple procedure eliminates the pos- 
sibility of using an over-heated iron in 
the pressing of the garment. 

Whenever possible, garments should be 
ironed on the reverse side, starting at the 
top of the garment and finishing one panel 
at a time. It is not necessary nor advis- 
able to keep the iron in contact with the 
garment long enough to dry it complete- 
ly but rather to move the iron rapidly 
from one portion of the panel to another 
till it is dry and thereby secure a more 
evenly finished garment. Wherever ex- 
cessive moisture is desired for the remov- 
al of severe wrinkles, it is advisable to 
use a press cloth rather than to wet the 
fabric directly. 

It is undesirable to wet the fabric di- 
rectly when ironing because of the fact 
that water rings are liable to be produced. 
Another against the practice 
of wetting a fabric while ironing is due 
to the fact that many synthetic fabrics 


objection 





now on the market have a tendency to 
become lustered in those portions which 
are wet and ironed. Such fabrics are 
necessarily dull lustered to begin with. 
On garments composed of lustrous fabric 
a small amount of water may be sponged 
on the fabric directly in finishing without 
the danger of producing the spots men- 
tioned above. In general, however, it is 
better to introduce moisture through the 
medium of the press cloth because in this 
method a more even finish is produced. 


Draperies and Curtains 


Synthetic fabrics have recently domin- 
ated the drapery and curtain fields to a 
very great extent. The reason for the 
popularity of synthetic fabrics in curtain 
and drapery material is due to the fact 
that most of these yarns will not stretch 
or shrink in washing. Freedom from 
shrinkage and stretching while in use 
in the presence of severe atmospheric 
conditions is another of their charac- 
teristics. 

In the washing of curtain drapery ma- 
terials the same directions given above 
for washing apply also. In the finishing 
of curtains and draperies, a curtain frame 
is, of course, desirable in. order to pro- 
duce the best finished product. By the 
use of a frame the curtain or drapery can 
be shaped to its natural dimensions while 
wet and can be held in this form while 
drying, thereby producing a finished 
article of the desired dimensions. 

In the absence of a curtain frame, the 
fabric should be ironed without the use 
of the ironing cloth along its width, 
starting at the top of the curtain. This 
operation is best carried out while the 
curtain is very damp. Care should be 
taken in sheer materials such as voiles or 
ninons, not to distort the fabric in the 
direction of the width at the expense of 
the length, because where such distortion 
of the material takes place, the curtains 
will not hang correctly. 

As is well known, moire fabrics until 
recently were of the non-permanent type 
which could not be washed. Only in the 
case of Celanese moire can washing be 
carried out and this is possible only be- 
cause the moire effect is made permanent 
by the use of a patented process. 


Stains and Stain Removal 


Stains may be broadly classified into 
three different types: 

1. Those which are soluble in water 

2. Those which are soluble in reagents 

which are immiscible with water. 

3. Those which require chemical reac- 

tion for their removal. 

Since stains are by their very nature 
so different in character, it is obvious that 
no given reagent can be used with success 
for all types of stains. In addition to the 
need for proper solvents for the removal 
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of stains, there is also need for proper 
manipulation and suitable equipment in 
order to remove the stain without leaving 
objectionable rings and without disturbing 
the weave of the fabric through im- 
proper manipulation. 


In the removal of stains in the home, 
the general tendency is to rub on some 
solvent with the aid of a cheese cloth 
or similar material. This method of stain 
removal is very inefficient on the majority 
of fabrics and is satisfactory only in those 
cases where a napped fabric is being 
treated. 

In those cases where a stain has been 
deposited lightly on the surface of a 
napped fabric, satisfactory results may be 
obtained by rubbing on the solvent with 
the aid of a cheese cloth, but in those 
cases where the stain is deposited be- 
tween the individual filaments of the 
yarns, as in the case of synthetic fabrics, 
the removal of stains by means of the 
rubbing action of a cloth saturated with 
thé solvent is'far from efficient. 


The removal of stains on synthetic 
fabrics in dry cleaning plants is carried 
out while the garment lies on a porcelain 
topped board similar in size to an ironing 
board. The proper reagent is placed on 
the stain and the area is then tamped with 
a brush of proper stiffness until the stain 
has been loosened up considerably. The 
action of the brush is two-fold in that 
it has a tendency to break up hard stains 
and also has a pumping action which 
forces the solvent through the fabric in 
such a manner that the staining material 
between the filaments and yarns is forced 
out of the fabric. The solution containing 
the removed staining substances is then 
absorbed on a suitable absorbent. The 
area so treated is then feathered out by 
means of a cloth wet with the same re- 
agent which was used in the removal of 
the stain. This process prevents the oc- 
currence of rings which otherwise might 
occur due to capillary attraction of the 
solvent in the filaments of the fabric. 


Production of rings in those cases 
where water is used as a solvent for the 
stain, is prevented by spraying water on 
the edge of the ring which has been pro- 
duced by the first application of the water. 
The whole area is then tamped lightly 
with an absorbent chamois which removes 
the excessive water in the area and there- 
by prevents the possibility of the occur- 
rence of a ring. 

In the dry cleaning plant the great bulk 
of stain removal known as “spotting” is 
carried out on the clean garment and 
consequently, the area treated with special 
solvents does not appear cleaner than the 
rest of the fabric. If a stain is removed 
from an otherwise soiled garment, it 1s 
obvious that the area treated with the 
special solvent will appear cleaner than 
the main part of the garment and, conse- 





quently, practical stain removal should 
be carried out only on clean garments. 


Treatment of Stains in the Home 


It is obvious from the above remarks 
on stain removal that the removal of 
stains in the home is not practical in the 
majority of cases. The removal of stains 
is practical on napped garments which 
are otherwise clean and on synthetic fa- 
brics which contain fresh stains. In gen- 
eral, however, the removal of stains from 
any type of garment should be confined 
to those which are susceptible to removal 
by either water or a dry solvent. A few 
general precautions to observe are the 
following: Whenever possible, remove the 
stain from the reverse side of the fa- 
bric. Do not rub excessively. Be care- 
ful not to displace the yarns. Test the 
effect of the solvent used on the color 
of the garment. Prevent the possibility 
of the formation of rings by rubbing 
briskly. 

Although stains in general cannot be 
removed satisfactorily in the home, their 
effect on the fabric may be minimized 
by certain precautions. Whenever food 
stains have been deposited on a garment, 
their effect may be minimized to a great 
extent by brushing over the stained area 
gently with a wet cloth. In this manner 
the effect of the stain is diminished 
greatly. 

Wherever fruit stains have occurred 
on a garment, regardless of whether the 
stain is very apparent or not, it is essenti- 
al that the stained area be brushed or 
sponged as soon as possible with a little 
water, especially if the garment is to be 
ironed before it is given a general dry 
cleaning or washing. This precaution is 
necessary because of the fact that all 
fruit stains contain tannin compounds 
which are developed into insoluble brown 
stains when they encounter heat, such as 
would be encountered in ironing. After 
such stains have been developed, their 
removal is almost an impossible task. 

If a garment contains an unusual type 
of stain, its nature should be described 
when the garment is sent to a cleaning 
establishment in order that the stain may 
be effectively treated with the correct 
reagent as soon as possible. One type of 
stain which is very injurious is that pro- 
duced by depilatories or deodorants. In 
the use of these chemicals care should 
be taken to prevent their contact with the 
garment. Especially is this true in the 
case of silk garments because of the fact 
that a depilatory which will remove hu- 
man hair will also thave a deleterious 
effect upon the silk yarns which are of 
similar composition. 

Whenever depilatories, deodorants, per- 
fume or perspiration have been deposited 
on a garment, the area stained should be 
sponged out with water at the earliest 
possible time. 
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The Old Quilt 
And Coverlet 


Part Il 


By Florence Bedell 


University of Colorado 





This is a scrap of a very old, single weave coverlet in brown 
and white. The pattern is ‘‘Cat Track”’ or ‘‘Snail’s Tail.” 


quilt are sisters. They probably had 

their beginnings at about the same 
time, were used for the same purposes 
and were both the products of home 
crafts. But as was stated last month, 
the quilt was the work of women and the 
coverlet was often made by men. One 
author has said that the handwoven 
coverlet is to America what the Oriental 
rug is to Persia. That is perhaps going 
a little too far, for Persia is noted for 
her rugs and America is certainly not 
noted for her coverlets. There is not 
so much familiarity with coverlets as with 
quilts, for women have continued to make 
quilts, but the making of coverlets as a 
common practice ceased in the 1860’s and 
they are now made only by the Southern 
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Tai handwoven coverlet and the old 


mountain women, 
by a few weaving 
centers, and some 
isolated weavers. 

A quilt can be 
made by any one 
who can collect 
the pieces, knows 
simple sewing, and 
can borrow a set 
of quilting frames. 
A coverlet, how- 
3 ever, requires a 
loom, which is rare in these days, and 
some knowledge of weaving. 

The making of an early American quilt 
could scarcely be said to begin any fur- 
ther back than the cutting of the pieces, 
for the material used was woven for 
another purpose, these pieces used for 
the quilt being a by-product. The making 
of a coverlet begins with the raising of 
the sheep and, in the south, the cotton 
also. The northern women bought their 
cotton or used linen. 

The wool, linen, and cotton were pre- 
pared for spinning, spun into thread, 
dyed, then woven into the coverlet. Dye- 
ing the yarn was quite a science and our 
great grandmothers unconsciously knew 
more about chemistry than we might 
think. Some bought their herbs while 





A double weave coverlet in rose, blue, and white, woven by an 
itinerant weaver for the author’s grandmother. The pattern is 
called ‘Frenchman's Delight.” 


others raised their own indigo and madder 
and gathered their walnut hulls, oak 
bark, and gall nuts. 

While watching an d Kentucky 
mountain woman dye her™farns for cov- 
erlets the author asked h@Whow she made 
her blue dye. “I buy a pound of indigo 
and a little madder. Then I mix the 
madder, a little bran and a handful of 
sal soda with some hot-water and let it 
sour for several days. Then I put in 
the indigo, bile it for a day, then it is 
ready to use. Ef you come down to- 
morrey, I will let you see me dye some 
yarn.” So tomorrow she had an audience 
to watch her dip the long hanks of white 
yarn in the vile smelling blue dye. When 
it came out it was a bottle green, but 
the minute the air struck it, a beautiful 
blue began to show. In about ten minutes 
it was dark blue. If she failed to get the 
right shade the first time, she would 
redip it until she did. As the dye be- 
came weaker she used it for lighter blue. 

One of the most thrilling moments in 
the author’s life was when she was asked 
if she would like to weave a little on a 
coverlet. Although she had done some 
weaving, she had never touched a Wig 
Rose coverlet. “Ef you make a mistake, 
I kin take it out.” 

There are four types of American hand 
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